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and uncompromising. In general, the criticism takes the line of pointing 
out that the concrete distinctions to which the forms of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis are applied, are not related to one another in the same way 
that these categories are related. The dialectic of opposites is, to be sure, 
an ' immortal discovery,' but it applies only to conceptual opposites. 
From being, through non-being, to becoming is a valid progress, but there 
is no such movement from art, for instance, through religion to philos- 
ophy. Hegel "conceived the network of degrees of reality dialectically 
according to the manner of the dialectic of opposites: he applied to this 
network of degrees the triadic form which is applicable to the synthesis 
of opposites. The theory of distinctions and the theory of opposites 
became for him one and the same thing" (p. 93). And from this pro- 
cedure there followed two types of consequence. On the one hand, errors 
in philosophy acquired the dignity of specific concepts, and on the other, 
specific concepts were presented as partial and one-sided aspects of truth, 
i. e., as philosophical errors. The first of these consequences determined 
the structure of the logic, while the second controlled the treatment of 
esthetics of history and of nature (pp. 97-98). 

Croce's final chapter treats of the task of continuing Hegel's thought. 
This is, apparently, what the rightly constituted philosopher has now to 
do. England, in particular, is to be congratulated, for there ' the mighty 
spirit of Georg Hegel has for the first time awakened the minds of the 
English to speculative life, after they had been for centuries the purveyors 
of empirical philosophy to the world, and still in the nineteenth century 
seemed unable to produce greater philosophers than Mill and Spencer' 
(p. 207). 

Croce makes no allusion to the concept of the absolute, nor does he 
discuss Hegel's treatment of ethics. There is a copious bibliography 
which includes even ' Some Hegelisms,' by Professor William James. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 

Image, Idea and Meaning. K. F. Alfred Hoernle. Mind, January, 

1907. Pp. 70-100. 

This article is mainly an adverse criticism of the theory which so 
sharply distinguishes image as psychological from meaning as logical, 
that the two are cut apart and treated as distinct and separate existences. 
After pointing out both psychological and logical difficulties which lurk 
in the shadow of this apparently clear and simple analysis, the author 
finally grounds his case on the assumption that meaning is inherent in 
all forms of consciousness, or at least in all ideas and images and in any 
combination of the same. Every idea or image is an idea or image of 
something (following the Brentano- Stout consciousness-as-reference-to- 
an-object program). No image or idea is from either a logical or psy- 
chological standpoint absolutely meaningless. A 'mere idea,' and like- 
wise a 'mere image,' is a psychical impossibility. Nor does the image 
or idea have to be identical in content with that which it means or to 
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which it refers; vide, language. "The distinction between image and 
meaning would seem to be mainly one of the emphasis with which atten- 
tion is directed now to one element, and again to another, of a complex 
psychic whole." 

Mr. Hoernle' thus seems to restate the problem of the distinction be- 
tween image and meaning in fruitful and solvable terms, but I do not 
find in this article any further description or explanation of this appar- 
ently creative shifting of emphasis on the part of attention, except that 
which is implied in the criticism of Professor James's doctrine of the 
'psychic fringe.' According to Hoernle's view, which is influenced evi- 
dently by Stout's criticism, Professor James's account of the matter 
completely reverses what actually takes place in a normal thought process. 
Professor James is said to relegate consciousness of meaning largely to 
the ' fringe,' whereas Mr. Hoernle holds that normally meaning occupies 
the 'focus' of thinking and the sign forms the 'fringe.' To identify 
meaning with the ' fringe ' even borders on solipsism. The ' fringe ' that 
may gather about the word ' Boston,' to quote one of Mr. HoernlS's illus- 
trations, is not the meaning of Boston. Mr. Hoernl6 would apparently 
be unable to accept the view that Boston is not a place, but a state of mind. 
" The meaning of Boston consists not of my image of Boston (supposing 
that I have any images at all), but of a certain town in America, to which 
those images themselves refer, and of which they themselves are merely 
' signs.' " 

One thing which seems to be made evident by Mr. Hoernle's article is 
that the case of image as psychical content vs. idea or meaning as logical 
is not to be summarily disposed of by boldly and even truly asserting that 
meaning inheres in all the psychical contents concerned, and that the dis- 
tinction involved is one of the emphasis of attention. Something of the 
original problem seems to persist, although with a fairer prospect of reach- 
ing a working solution. To assert that all consciousness has meaning is to 
approach the absolutely meaningless. Meaning at large means little or 
nothing, perhaps even to a mystic. But the problem of determining a 
meaning is another matter, the problem, say, of getting at the meaning 
of this particular article. I am willing to offer myself as an illustration, 
a corpus vile, for I am fairly certain that in endeavoring to lay hold of 
the meaning of the article not only were many of the ' signs,' the printed 
words, in what I should call the ' fringe ' of my consciousness, thus cor- 
roborating one of the principles laid down by the author, but also a por- 
tion of what I took to be its meaning. Much rejoiced should I have been 
had the meaning, all of it, shone brightly in the focus of consciousness. 
Praise is due to the clear style of the article which greatly facilitated the 
bringing of no little of the meaning to the focus of consciousness, but the 
reader in this instance found it necessary to pay attention from time to 
time to vague glimpses of meaning, slipping through the loose meshes of 
the ' fringe,' clear and focal enough, doubtless, to the writer, but elusive, 
tenuous and marginal to the reader and requiring to be pursued, caught 
and focalized. Granted that to the ' fringe ' is consigned the care of the 
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more familiar clues and signs of an on-going thought process, is it not 
also true that we often have to look to the ' fringe ' and not to the ' focus ' 
for intimations of new meaning? The clues one sometimes catches sight 
of out of the tail of one's mind's eye are not to be despised. Again, there 
is a difference between holding to a course in thinking, which character- 
izes, for example, narration, exposition and argumentation, and endeavor- 
ing to find a course, which characterizes all exploration and inquiry, 
whether practical, scientific or philosophic. In the case of holding to a 
course, meaning is conceivably focal in the main, but in the case of find- 
ing a course, the most meaningful clues may be decidedly marginal. 

Closely related to the uncompromising distinction between image and 
meaning is the widely spread and equally uncompromising distinction 
between idea and reality which amounts to a distinction between ' mere ' 
ideas and facts, or between ideas that have no meaning or objective refer- 
ence and those that have. Mr. Hoernle in criticism maintains his thesis 
regarding the inherence of meaning and reference even to the point of 
holding that the most imaginary, not to say impossible, images and ideas 
nevertheless refer to and mean objects, although these objects may be 
unreal. 

Proceeding on the same basis, but closer to Kantian lines, Mr. HoernM 
also attacks that view of the ' ideal ' character of experience which makes 
it abstract and unreal as compared with concrete reality here and now, 
and in terms of sense perception. It is of especial importance, Mr. 
Hoernle points out, to avoid confusing (1) the comparison one may insti- 
tute between a revival of an experience in the form of an image or idea 
and the original sense experience of the real object with (2) the analysis 
of a given sense experience of a real object with a view of showing how 
thought elements, ' ideal ' though they be, help to constitute its objective 

reality. 

Willakd C. Gore. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Relation of Science to Concrete Experience. E. H. Hollands, 
Philosophical Review, November, 1906. Pp. 614-626. 
A discussion of the relation between science and concrete experience 
obviously involves some conception regarding the nature of concrete ex- 
perience. Accordingly, Dr. Hollands devotes a considerable part of his 
article to a refutation of the doctrine of reine Erfahrung, which holds 
that science is merely a tool and that its results are true only in an 
economic sense. As an exponent of this doctrine Miinsterberg is criti- 
cized on the ground that he draws an untenable distinction between 
immediate experience and experience as amplified or enriched by scientific 
labor. The distinction is untenable, because the immediate experience 
is not amplified merely by way of addition, but by way of reorganization. 
Immediacy is not an absolute, but a relative, term. By some other 
writers, like Dewey, this contention seems to be granted. But in this 
case it is not made clear what it is that causes experience to disintegrate 



